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no compelling urge even in that direction. Unable to understand
his son's mind and its needs, the Doctor viewed his "laziness"
with increasing irritation. Wendell had become practically inar-
ticulate under his father's continual nagging. Spending as much
time away from home as possible, he was scorned as an outsider,
a disgrace to the Holmes tradition. He took to tiptoeing softly
down the back stairs, in order to avoid an answer to his father's
"Where are you going, Wendell?" followed by some derogatory
remark.

II

WENDELL READ voraciously, particularly in the field of philoso-
phy; but his reading lacked direction. It was an unforeseen in-
cident that supplied the impetus for which he had been seeking.
Somewhat shocked by the fact that his fellow students read only
for the sake of saying they were "on speaking terms" with a re-
nowned author, he wrote an article for the college paper: "Read
for Ideas, not for Authors." The article stimulated much com-
ment, and brought him a barrage of books at Christmas time.
Everybody sought to make Wendell's yuletide complete with a
feast of print. Among the gifts was Plato's Republic. He read
and liked much of what Plato said. But there was a great deal
that he found to quarrel with. Writing an essay in which he de-
bated many of Plato's theories, he took it to his friend, Emerson,
for comment. Sitting tensely on the edge of a chair, he waited
for the verdict of the Sage of Concord. Emerson handed-back
the manuscript, shaking his head slowly. "When you shoot at a
king, you must kill him," he said. Wendell understood the cryptic
sentence. He had been skimming over the surface of things intel-
lectual. Tearing the manuscript into shreds, he applied himself
to his studies with all the energy at his command. The floodgates
were down, the incentive had won. His aim now was to pursue a
theory to its very source, to prove it either false or true. Night
after night, often until dawn dimmed fhe lamplight, Wendell
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